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Regents Statement on Tuition Awards 


Board will encourage and support legislation 


enabling more students to receive the 


HE STATE BOARD OF REGENTS, MEETING 
7. Albany on January 26, adopted 
unanimously a statement pertaining to the 
proposal for the establishment of a system 
of student tuition awards. The Regents 
propose that any such awards be applicable 
to tuition only, in all institutions, public 
and private, charging tuition. The state- 
ment as drawn up by the Regents reads as 


follows: 


The Regents are committed to en- 
courage and assist all those who can 
profit from it, in securing an educa- 
tion suitable to their talents. This 
commitment requires more efficient 
use of existing resources and vastly 
expanded physical facilities at the 
undergraduate, graduate and profes- 
sional levels in order to accommodate 
the increasing number of youth in 
this State aspiring to a college educa- 
tion. Moreover, whatever facilities 
are provided in our colleges and uni- 
versities will be adequate only if stu- 
dents are enabled to take advantage 
of the entire range of our institutions 
and the full variety of their curricu- 
lums. 

It is the joint responsibility of both 
private and public higher education 
that the increased number of students 





benefits of higher education 


desiring higher education be accom- 
modated. Students find it increasingly 
difficult to take advantage of expand- 
ing facilities under either sponsorship 
because of rising costs. This is espe- 
cially true of tuition charges, even 
though in most institutions such 
charges only cover a part of the total 
cost for instruction and the develop- 
ment of facilities. 

The colleges in this State are char- 
acterized by a wholesome diversity 
with common objectives. The Re- 
gents have a deep obligation to foster 
this diversity in the development of 
higher education in this State and a 
corollary responsibility to preserve 
and even enlarge a freedom of choice 
for those seeking admission to New 
York State’s many colleges and uni- 
versities. Moreover, it is an economy 
to the citizens of this State to utilize 
existing facilities to their fullest. 

As they have in the past, the Re- 
gents have recommended in_ their 
present program, entitled “ Invest- 
ments in the Future.” a number of 
proposals for expanding facilities and 
assisting students to take advantage 
of them. After conference with many 
organizations and interested individ- 
uals, the Regents have reviewed a 
number of suggestions, besides those 
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now in effect, to assist students to off- 
set mounting costs of higher educa- 
tion. 

The Regents now propose to add to 
the program of Regents scholarships 
a system of student tuition awards. 
Such awards would be payable to 
students who are matriculated for de- 
vrees on a full-time basis in the col- 
leges and universities of the State of 
New York at both the graduate and 
undergraduate levels, who are resi- 
dents of the State of New York. The 
awards would be applicable to 
tuition only, in all such institutions, 
publie and private, charging tuition. 
The Regents also propose that the 
award be graduated in amount de- 





pending upon the undergraduate or 
graduate level. 

To accomplish the purpose of such 
a program the Regents suggest that 
an amount not less than $200 a year 
per student be made available. The 
higher costs of instruction at advanced 
vraduate and professional levels will 
require increased amounts. 

These tuition awards are basic. In 
addition, students demonstrating par- 
ticular merit, and additional need, 
will be eligible for scholarship 
stipends under the regular Regents 
scholarship programs. 

Legislation incorporating these 
principles will be supported by the 
Regents. 





Art and Musie Session Attended 


Vincent Popolizio and Dr. Joseph Saet- 
veit, supervisors, art and music education, 
respectively, attended a three-day confer- 
ence sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education in Washington, D.C., on 
January 10-12. The chairman of the con- 
ference was Dr. Mayo Bryce, consultant in 
the arts, United States Office of Education. 


The conference theme was “ Improving 


the Effectiveness of Supervision in Art and 
Music Education at the State Level.” In- 
cluded among the items on the agenda 
were discussions of current and needed 
research in the arts, the place of the arts 
in today’s school and society, the role of 
classroom teachers, special teachers and 
supervisors, and the role and functions of 
State supervisors of art and music. 





Spring Counselor’s Meeting Planned 


The New York State Counselors Associ- 
ation annual spring conference will be held 
on April 20-22 at the Manger Hotel, Roch- 
ester. The theme will be “ Guidance Hori- 
zons: Directions, Developments, Dimen- 
sions.” The principal speakers are to be 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, director of research, 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans., 


whose topic is “ New Vistas in Personality 
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Research,” and Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who will discuss “ The 
Focus on Counseling during the Next 
Decade.” Participating in the program 
will be Dr. Irving Ratchick, Acting Chief. 
Bureau of Guidance, and Bureau staff mem- 
bers Bernard Kaplan, Ivan Miller, James 
W. Moore and Paul McGann. 
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Dr. Allen 





Appoints Consultant 


Dr. Brickell to advise Commissioner on results 


1D’ H. MITCHELL BRICKELL, MANHASSET, 
has been appointed as a temporary 
consultant to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on educational experimentation. 

Dr. Brickell, who had been holding the 
superintendent of 


position of assistant 


schools in Manhasset, undertook his six- 
months assignment starting on February 
|. His salary and expenses will be paid 
out of a grant to the Board of Regents 
received from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The consultative service Dr. Brickell will 
provide for Commissioner Allen is an 
assessment of the extent to which new prac- 
tices and devices are being used in the 
schools of New York State designed to 
effect better use of time, professional talent. 
physical facilities and other resources in 
the improvement of learning. 

In announcing the appointment, Dr. 
Allen stated: “ Dr. Brickell plans to visit 
schools and colleges in the State and to 
talk with administrators, teachers and re- 
search workers interested in and con- 
cerned about educational experimentation 
and innovation. His appointment is an 
outgrowth of the discussions which have 
taken place in the Department and among 
educators throughout the State relative to 
the proposals I outlined in my talk to the 
council of city and village superintendents 
at Saranac last September.” 

Dr. Brickell is expected to prepare for 
the Education Department a report of find- 


ings and conclusions from his assignment 
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of new educational experiments 


carried on in State 


and to make specific recommendations for 
statewide action to achieve the following 
purposes: evaluating new practices and de- 
vices; initiating and expanding construc- 
tive experimentation in the schools, and 
facilitating and accelerating widespread 
use of practices and devices which have 
proved or may be proved successful in New 


York State. 


Sees Project as Significant 

Dr. Allen stated he regards this as a 
most significant project, for through the 
project the State of New York can explore 
new frontiers in education and, as a result 
of this work, design new and effective ways 
of shortening the gap between innovation 
and practice in education. 

Born in Yazoo City, Miss., Dr. Brickell 
received his baccalaureate degree from 
Ohio State University, his master’s degree 
from the University of Chicago and his doc- 
torate in education from Teachers College. 
Columbia University. He has also studied 
at the Advanced Administrative Institute at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Brickell has taught English at Mor- 
gan Park Military Academy, Chicago, IIL. 
and at the Chicago Heights School. Sub- 
sequently he was a research assistant and 
a project assistant at Columbia University 
before joining the Manhasset public schools 
as a special assistant to the board of edu- 
cation in 1954. Later he was named gen- 
eral administrative assistant to the super- 
intendent and then was designated assist- 


ant superintendent. 
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Clinton manuscript given to Regents 


honoring retiring John F. Brosnan, 


27th Chancellor of the Board 


Original Draft Presented to Board 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS OF TILE UNIVER- 
: of the State of New York has been 
presented with the draft of 
‘George Clinton’s Reply to the Address 
of the Kingston Committee August 24, 
777,” in honor of Chancellor John F. 
Brosnan of New York who will retire from 
the Board of Regents on April 1, 1961. 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller received 
the gift at a recent private luncheon in 
New York City with Regent Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer of Purchase making the presentation 
in behalf of the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer 


Regent Pforzheimer is 


original 


Foundation, Ine. 
president of the foundation which is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Carl H. 
Pforzheimer Library in whose files the 
letter was located. 

General George Clinton was not only the 


York 


but also served as the first Chancellor of 


first Governor of the State of New 


the Board of Regents, appointed at their 
organization meeting on May 5, 178 
to the 


office of Chancellor in September 1958 and 


Chancellor Brosnan was named 
is the 27th Chancellor of the Regents. 

In his presentation of the historic docu- 
ment Regent Pforzheimer called attention 
to George Clinton’s interest in education 
and quoted from Governor Clinton’s mes- 
sage to the first session of the New York 
State Legislature held after the Revolution 
on January 21, 1784, when he said: “ Neg- 
lect of the education of youth is among the 
evils consequent of war. Perhaps there is 


scarce anything more worthy of your at- 
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tention than the revival and encouragement 
of Seminaries of Learning; and nothing by 
which we can more satisfactorily express 
our gratitude to the Supreme Being for His 
past favors: since Piety and Virtue are 
generally the offspring of an enlightened 
understanding.” 

George Clinton was a lifelong resident of 
New York Little 
Britain (then Ulster, now Orange County ) 


1759, 


having been born in 


on July 206. While serving as a 
brigadier general in the Continental Army 
he was a candidate for office in the summet 
of 1777 when the Council of Safety of New 
York State conducted the first election by 
directions sent to the various local commit- 
tees throughout those parts of the State not 
occupied by the British. 

The Council of Safety was made up of 
members selected from various local com- 
mittees of safety around the State which 
were irregular, extraconstitutional bodies 
that were set up as a result of the unstable 
These 


local committees and the Council of Safety 


conditions during the Revolution. 


continued to act even after the State con- 
stitution was in effect: in fact the council 
even acted in place of the Legislature when 
the latter was not in session. 

was in 


Since the Revolution 


there was no formal machinery for election 


pre IVTeSS, 


in 1777 so a full tally of votes does not 
exist. Elections were held in June 1777: 
and on July 9 the Council of Safety an- 
that 


elected Governor of the State over his rival 


nounced George Clinton had been 
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GOVERNOR Nelson A. Rockefeller, center, accepts on behalf of the people of New York 
State the original draft manuscript of “ George Clinton’s Reply to the Address of the Kingston 


Committee August 24, 1777” from Regent Carl H. Pforzheimer of Purchase as Chancellor 


John F. Brosnan of New York looks on. 


General Philip Schuyler and that he had 
also been chosen as Lieutenant Governor. 
From Fort Montgomery, Clinton wrote the 
Council of Safety July 11 that he would ac- 
cept the post of Governor: he assumed the 
post of Lieutenant Governor to be vacant, 
but to make sure he resigned that office. 
His military duties delayed his taking ofhice 
until July 30. 1777, when he was inaugu- 
rated at Kingston. 

Since New York was occupied by the 
British, the seat of government of the new 
State was up the Hudson River at Kings- 
ton, which had a prominent and active 
committee of safety. It is evident from 
the New York State Archives that several 


of the local committees wrote to the new 
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The presentation took place in New York. 


Governor and he replied to them by letter 
Since he was inaugurated in Kingston and 
stayed on there until the British advance 
up the river caused him and the Legis- 
lature to flee. George Clinton received a 
formal address of congratulations and re- 
plied to the Kingston Committee of Safety 
in person. 

n Al- 


bany of the papers of the State Governors 


In the official printed documents 


there appears, as No. 720, “ George Clin- 
ton’s Reply to the Address of the Kingston 


August 24, 1777. 


Committee For many 
years the original manuscript of the final 
draft of this formal reply was in the State 
archives. As a result of the great fire in 


the capitol in Albany in 1911, less than 
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half of the original final manuscript re- 
mains today. 

But George Clinton was a painstaking 
man in writing his letters and worked over 
making many 


his reply very carefully, 


changes before he was satisfied. Some 
years ago Regent Pforzheimer’s father, the 
late Carl Pforzheimer, acquired a manu- 
script entirely in George Clinton’s hand- 


writing which was an original draft, with 





many deletions and additions to the formal 
This is 


the historic document that has been pre- 


reply to the Kingston committee. 


sented to the people of the State in honor 
of soon-to-retire Chancellor Brosnan. 

The document is being framed in an air- 
tight container by the Pforzheimer Founda- 
tion and will become the permanent display 
property of the Board of Regents and the 


State Library. 





Grant Accepted for 


7 BOARD OF REGENTS HAS ACCEPTED A 
research grant of $169,300 from the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, an agency of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

This special grant will enable Dr. Eugene 
C. Ogden, State botanist, to continue spe- 
cial studies on the travels of airborne pollen 
during the next four years. Dr. Ogden. 
a member of the New York State Museum 
and Science Service staff, has been desig- 
nated project director under the program, 
which will be conducted in cooperation 
with meteorologists of Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory on Long Island. 

The aims of the investigation are to con- 
tinue current development and evaluation 
of pollen samplers and obtain one or more 
devices that will enable concentrations of 
airborne pollens to be sampled routinely 
with much greater accuracy than is at- 
tained by current sampling methods; to 
study the dispersion of ragweed pollen 
from a known source over various types 
of topography and vegetation under various 
meteorological conditions, and to evaluate 
the relative contributions of local and dis- 
tant sources of pollen. 
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Allergy Research 


During the past five years, and during 
the past three years supported by a Na- 
tional Institutes of Health research grant 
Dr. Ogden and his associates have designed 
They 


for tagging rag- 


and tested many pollen samplers. 
have devised techniques 
weed pollen with radioisotopes so the pollen 
leaving their experimental field may be dis- 
tinguished from pollen from other sources. 

These studies are expected to develop 
information useful in determining the effect 
of ragweed and other plants at different 
distances and directions on hayfever suf- 
ferers and the effect of various environ- 
mental factors, chiefly weather. 

The grant of funds includes $49,300 for 
the first of An 


$120.000 has been approved for support 


year work. additional 
during the following three years. 

The State botanist’s office has conducted 
a survey of airborne pollen grains and 
The 


results are published in Museum Bulietin 


fungus spores in New York State. 


No. 378 which indicates what pollen and 
other spores may be expected during any 


time of the growing season at any place in 
the State. 
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BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





Business School Workshops 


Bureau continues with spring workshops planned 





around programs for improving techniques 


Raymonp A. Licut 
{ssociate in Business Education 


“Y TATEWIDE WORKSHOPS IN BUSINESS EDU- 
S cation have been arranged annually 
since May 8, 1952, for the benefit of class- 
room teachers in the registered private 
business schools. Two workshops are usu- 
ally conducted each spring under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Business and Dis- 
tributive Education. The purpose of these 
workshops is to improve the quality of 
classroom instruction in these schools. The 
business teachers who have participated 
in the workshops during the past eight 
years are convinced that they have been 
effective in improving the quality of in- 
struction. 

Since the inception of these workshops 
in May 1952, the Bureau has planned the 
programs for these meetings around im- 
proved methods and techniques that could 
be used in teaching the basic subjects in 
the secretarial and accounting curriculums 
of these schools. As it is impossible to 
schedule all subject areas at any one meet- 
ing, the related subjects are rotated an- 
nually, 

First year: shorthand, typewriting 
and transcription; second year: ac- 
counting, business arithmetic and 
business law; third year: business 
English and secretarial practice; 
fourth year: business machines and 
automated equipment 


A new cycle begins approximately every 
fifth year. 
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in teaching basic subjects 


The instructional problems discussed at 
each meeting are determined by the major- 
ity opinions of the teachers in the registered 
private business schools. The accepted 
teaching methods and practices currently 
advocated by leading educators in business 
education are presented at these workshops. 
\ representative of the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Education visits the 
schools at least twice a year: first. for the 
purpose of making recommendation for the 
school’s registration by the Board of Re- 
gents and veteran training approval and, 
second, as a followup to evaluate again 
courses of study and quality of instruction 
and to check advertising policies. These 
two annual visits give the supervisor an 
excellent opportunity to observe, discuss 
and evaluate the instruction in these 
schools. 

These visits also allow the supervisor to 
confer with teachers and administrators 
about the types of teaching problems they 
face and would like to have discussed at 
the workshops. From the suggestions and 
ideas obtained during these visits. the 
workshop agenda is carefully planned. An 
example of one suggestion is as follows: 
“How Can One Effectively Teach Several 
Students in the Same Accounting Class- 
room When All Are at Different Levels in 
Capacity and Achievement? ” 

Leadership at these meetings is under 
the supervision of a representative from the 
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Bureau. Teachers from several schools are 
selected by the Bureau’s supervisor to lead 
discussions of the topics. All 


teachers at the workshop actively partici- 


agenda 
pate. On occasion, nationally known spe- 
cialists in the various subject areas are 
invited to serve as consultants. 

The teachers in the registered private 
business schools are looking forward to an- 
other workshop this spring. Present plans 
are that one will be held in New York for 
the teachers in the metropolitan area and a 
second in Albany for the upstate teachers. 
The upstate meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the New York State Business 
Teachers Association annual conference 
held May 5-6, 1961. in 

The success or popularity of these work- 


Albany. 


shops is evidenced by the willingness of 


the registered private business school own- 
ers to cooperate with the Bureau and to 
finance and promote the attendance of their 
teachers at these professional meetings. 
The willingness of these teachers to partici- 
pate actively in the programs provides 
additional evidence of their acceptance and 
value. It is the belief of the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education that 
instruction in the registered private busi- 
ness schools has improved in quality since 
their teachers have been attending these 
workshops. The guiding philosophy is to 


assist the registered private business 
schools to provide the best business edu- 
cation possible for the youth of this State 
who plan to attend these schools. It is 
believed that these workshops provide one 


means toward that end 





Music Conference Held in Washington 


Dr. Joseph Saetveit. supervisor, music 
education, and Walter Cochrane. associate, 
music education, attended the eastern divi- 
sion biennial convention of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., on January 
13-16. 1961. 
panels and larger meetings emphasized the 


Various discussion groups. 


various levels and scope of music educa- 
tion. New concepts and procedures were 
presented and evaluated. 

Among the instrumental and choral 
groups that performed at the conference 
were orchestras from Hastings on Hudson 


from 


and Hempstead, a concert choir 


Ithaca and a choir from Schenectady. 





Accreditation for Positions 

The positions of school lunch director 
and school lunch manager are subject to 
the regulations and requirements of com- 
petitive civil service. It has come to the 
attention of the school lunch supervisors 
in the Department that some candidates for 
these positions state that they are licensed 
dietitians. No license exists for dietitians. 
Administrators are advised not to accept 
such statements to indicate qualification for 


school lunch positions. 
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Institutes Slated 

The U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education, has 
announced that counseling and guidance 
training institutes will be held in the sum- 
mer of 1961, under Title V-B of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, at the fol- 
lowing New York State colleges and uni- 
versities: Colgate University, Fordham 
University. Queens College, St. Bernardine 
of Siena College, Syracuse University and 
The University of Buffalo. 
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Board Accepts ‘Two 

T ITS REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING ON 
d January 26, the Board of Regents 
accepted two special gifts for the New York 
One 
vift is an extensive collection of big game 
specimens the United States 
Africa, valued at an estimated $13,000, the 
personal collection of Dr. W. Brandon 
Macomber of Albany, which will be turned 


State Museum and Science Service. 


from and 


over to the State Museum for display. 
An additional grant of $750 was also 


accepted from an anonymous donor to ex- 


tend the study of punkies in the Adiron- 





BOARD OF REGENTS 





Special Gifts 


dacks through the summer of 1961. The 
study was initiated in the spring of 1959 
when the anonymous donor presented 


$7.500 to the State Science Service for a 
basic study of punkies in the Adirondacks. 
The gift constituted the Adirondack Entom- 
ology Research Fund and the studies which 
it embraces have application to punkies 
throughout the northern hemisphere. Field- 
work and detailed research have been 
under the direction of Dr. Hugo Jamnback, 
senior scientist (entomology) of the Mu- 


seum Science Service Staff. 





Appointments Approved 


The Board of Regents on January 26 ap- 
proved several appointments and reappoint- 
ments to State councils and committees. 

Three appointments were made to the 
State Examinations Board. Harold Mon- 
John F. MeNeill. 


Brooklyn, were both reappointed to the 


son, Newburgh. and 
board for a term of five years beginning 
1961. Dr. Paul G. Bulger, 


Buffalo, was appointed to the board for a 


January 1. 


term of five years beginning January 1. 
1961. He succeeds Claude L. Kulp, Ithaca. 

Dr. Louis C. Jones, Cooperstown, direc- 
tor of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation, was reappointed to the Historic 
Sites Council for a term of five years begin- 
ning October 1, 1960. 

Milton Sylvester Byam, Brooklyn, su- 
perintendent of branch libraries for the 
Brooklyn Public Library, was appointed to 
the Public Librarians’ Certification Exam- 
ination Committee for a term of five years 


March 


1961 





beginning March 1, 1961. He succeeds 
Philip Adam, Brooklyn. 

The Board of Regents approved the Com- 
missioner’s appointment of committees to 
cooperate with the Department to prepare 
L961, 


January and June 1962 and Regents Schol- 


Regents examinations for August 
arship examinations for 1962; also revision 
committees for academic Regents examina- 
tions and Regents scholarship examination, 
in accordance with the list submitted by the 


State Examinations Board. 





Trustees Elected 

The Board of Regents has approved the 
election of Harold Lasswell, New Haven, 
Conn., as a member of the board of trustees 
of the Broadcasting Foundation of America, 
International Division of the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center. 














Regents Approve Charter Actions 


Two absolute charters were granted by 
the Board of Regents at its meeting Janu- 
ary 26. These Bedford Hills 
Free Library, Bedford Hills. and Living- 


ston County Public Library, Geneseo, form- 


included: 


ing part of the Pioneer Library System 
serving a population of 778,181 persons in 
an area of 3,097 miles. That system now 
includes five counties — Monroe, Living- 
ston, Wayne, Ontario and Wyoming. 

The Regents took a number of other ac- 
tions relating to charters. 


Rushford Historical Rushford. 


was granted a five-year provisional charter. 


Society. 


Fenton Free Library, Hillcrest, a suburb 
of Binghamton, has been granted a five- 
year provisional charter. It will absorb 
the books and other assets of an unchar- 
tered library in the area. 

Five-year provisional charters were also 
granted by the Board to Kennedy Free 
Library, Kennedy, and Trinity Christian 
School, Scarsdale, for instruction on the 
elementary level. The National Academy 
of Ballet, New York, a secondary school 
for pupils interested in ballet dancing. was 
granted a three-year provisional charter. 

At its meeting the Board of Regents ter- 
minated the charters of American Academy 
of the Opera, Westchester County, and 
Frank C. MeCarthy School, Salina. 


At the January meeting of the Board, the 
charter of The University of Buffalo was 
amended designating the dean of students 
and the dean of women as ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council of The University of 
Buffalo. without voling powers, 

The charter of Orangeburg Community 
School, Blauvelt. was amended changing 
the corporate name of the school to Tap- 
pan Zee Community Nursery School. 

The charter of Catherine McAuley Col- 
lege, Rochester, was amended authorizing 
the college to admit for instruction lay 
members of other religious 


women and 


communities. The charter has heretofore 
authorized the corporation to conduct a 
junior college for the higher education of 
members of the Sisters of Mercy. 

The Board of Regents, in other charter 
actions, extended for five years the pro- 
visional charters of Fort Hunter Free Li- 
brary. Fort Hunter: Mooers Free Library. 
Mooers. and Mountainville Free Library. 
Mountainville. 


The National 


Serigraph Society. Inc.. New York. has 


provisional charter of 
been extended for two years by the Regents. 
and the provisional charter of Institute 
of the Opera, Drama and Theatrical Arts. 
has been extended for 


East Greenbush. 


three years. 





School Name and Location Changes 


The Board of Regents at its January 


monthly meeting approved the following 
changes in school names and_ locations: 
St. Mary’s School, 237 Fourth Street. 
Niagara Falls, to Madonna High School. 
6431 Girard Avenue: St. High 
School, 200 Clinton Avenue. Staten Island. 
to St. Peter’s High School for Girls, 300 


Peter's 
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Richmond Terrace; Sidney High School. 


95 West Main Street. Sidney. to Sidney 
Senior High School: Smithtown High 


School. Smithtown. to Smithtown Central 
High School. and Stella Maris Commercial 
High School, 111-14 Ocean 
Park. to Stella 
112th Street. 


Promenade. 
Maris High 


Rockaway 
Si hol. Beach 
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Bond Issues Approved 


The Board of Regents at its January 
meeting approved eight bond issues total- 
ing $12,892,000 to construct and equip 
new school buildings. 

According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvement in dis- 
tricts where the cost would bring the bonded 
indebtedness above 10 percent of the dis- 
The State con- 


stitution, as well as the Local Finance Law. 


trict’s real property value. 


requires the consent of the Regents in the 
case of city school districts. 

The bond issues approved include: 

City School District of the City of North Tona- 
wanda, an issue of $830,000 for construction and 
equipment of elementary school building (consent 


sought pursuant to Article VIII, section 4, State 


constitution, and section 104,00, Local Finance 
Law) 
Union Free School District No. 13, Town of 


Huntington, Suffolk County (South Huntington), 
an issue of $4,845,000 for acquisition of land, con- 
struction and addition of equipment for three 
schools 

Union Free School District No. 4 of the Town 
of Babylon, Suffolk County (Lindenhurst), an 
issue of $919,000 for reconstruction and addition 
of equipment for two elementary schools and a 
junior-senior high school 

Union Free School District No. 2 of the Town 
of Babylon, Suffolk County (West Babylon), an 
issue of $1,180,000 for construction and equip- 
ment of new elementary school building 


Union Free School District No. 23 of the Town 
of Hempstead, Nassau County (Wantagh), an 
issue of $2,465,000 for construction of addition 
to existing junior-senior high school 

Union Free School District No. 6 of the Towns 
of Islip and Smithtown, Suffolk County (Haup- 
pauge), an issue of $358,000 for acquisition of 
land as five school sites 

Union Free School District No. 9 of the Town 
ef Islip, Suffolk County (West Islip), an issue 
of $60,000 for acquisition of site; an issue of 
$980,000 for construction and equipment of new 
school building; total, $1,040,000 

Union Free School District No. 21 of the Town 
of Oyster Bay, Nassau County (Bethpage), an 
issue of $1,255,000 for the construction and equip- 


ment of new elementary school building 
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Regents Sanction Amendments 
Three amendments were approved in the 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The section relating to optometry 
will add a new subdivision making it unpro- 
fessional for an optometrist to advertise 
by displaying spectacles, eyeglasses, mount- 
ings and various other merchandise or 
optometric insignia. The amendment was 
made with the full approval of the New 
York State Optometric 
only after soliciting the views of all regis- 


Association and 
tered optometrists in the State, the majority 
of whom favored the measure. 

The section of the regulations concerning 
validation of provisional and permanent 
certificates for guidance service in New 
York State has particular reference to per- 
sons educated outside the State applying for 
such certification. In each instance, re- 
quirements will now indicate the candidate 
for either a provisional or permanent cer- 
tificate shall hold 
*jssued upon completion of prep- 


a certificate valid for 


teaching * 
aration substantially equivalent to that re- 
quired for a New York State certificate.” 

In the regulation relating to the Regents 
scholarship program for education in engi- 
neering. chemistry, physics and mathe- 
that 


scholarships may not be held for more than 


matics, the amendment states such 
the normal period of instruction whether 
that time be four or five years. Advanced 
education in the areas indicated varies, in 
some instances totaling a four-year period, 


in others five years. 





Authorization Approved 

The Board of Regents has approved a 
request of the board of trustees of Suffolk 
College that it be 


authorized to confer the earned degrees of 


County Community 


associate in arts and associate in applied 
science upon duly qualified graduates of 


the college. 
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MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 





“Continental Classroom” Program Guest 


— HAWTILORNE, SUPERVISOR OF 
mathematics education in the Education 
Department, was guest lecturer on January 
24 on the nationally televised “ Continental 
Classroom” program. The program, pre- 
sented by Learning Resources Institute, in 
cooperation with the Conference Board of 
the Mathematical Sciences and the National 
Broadcasting Company, is telecast five 
mornings each week by some 169 stations 
throughout the country. The course is 
offered for credit by 2900 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The text of Mr. Hawthorne’s remarks 


follows in part: 


There are many changes going on 
in mathematical education and | am 
very pleased to be able to be here and 
tell you a little bit about some of 
them that are going on in New York 
State. 

First of all, and perhaps the most 
obvious, is a change in the sheer 
quantity of people who are taking 
mathematics. Figures indicate that 
the percentage of such students has 
increased to a marked extent, especi- 
ally in the last two years. 

The New York State syllabus in 
mathematics covers grades K-12 and 
is intended to produce a continuity 
of education in the field of mathe- 
matics, At the senior high school 
level, that is grades 10-11-12, we have 
produced an integrated course, or 
series of integrated courses, which do 
not have titles bearing on the subject 
matter. For instance, instead of plane 
veometry, intermediate algebra and 
so forth, we have simply mathematics 
10-11-12. This way, in the 10th 
grade for instance, while plane geom- 
etry is the major part of it, we are 
also able to have a_ considerable 
amount of algebra and analytic geom- 


Pave Led 


etry. At the llth grade level we at- 
tempt to integrate intermediate 
algebra and trigonometry, the trigo- 
nometric functions being introduced 
early and used throughout. 

Thus, when we take up a quadratic 
equation we may also solve it in the 
sine of theta as well as in X. At the 
12th grade level, the course consists of 
a half year each of advanced algebra 
and solid geometry. However, this, 
while it is the basic framework, does 
not represent the picture in its en- 
tirety. 

About three years ago we received 
syllabuses from five different schools 
in the State. These were locally pro- 
duced courses which they wanted to 
have accredited by the State. They 
were all different but they contained 
something of the same _ material 
throughout. Instead of approving 
five separate ones we gathered to- 
gether the teachers involved and we 
prepared a single outline which be- 
came known as the 12th year experi- 
mental course. This is a course in 
advanced algebra, elementary func- 
tions, analytic geometry, the basis of 
the caleulus and = probability and 
statistics, the whole thing being 
treated by way of sets and symbolic 
logic. We had a followup on this 
course this past year, the students who 
took it first now being sophomores 
in college. We checked on them and 
found that they were doing well. It 
may be argued, of course, that they 
would also do well no matter what 
they had taken, being very intelligent 
boys and girls. They are having sue- 
cess in college mathematics, however, 
and none of them indicates that he or 
she would have preferred to have the 
regular course rather than the experi- 
mental one. We got together the 
teachers from this latter course for 
two sessions, and we have now pro- 
duced a special revision of the outline 
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of the course. This type of procedure 
is also filtering down from the 12th 
grade into the other levels. We have 
produced an Ilth year handbook 
which is intended to indicate to the 
teachers how they may approach the 
material of the 11th year, that is in- 
termediate algebra and trigonometry, 
from a very modern sort of viewpoint. 
Similar handbooks for grades 9 and 
10 are now in process. 

At the junior high school level, the 
most obv ious phenomenon is ac- 
celeration. A great many schools in 
the State are offering algebra in the 
eighth grade: some even earlier than 
that. This is aimed at the advanced 
placement course of the College En- 
trance Examinations Board, which is 
a course in calculus and analytic 
geometry. 


A great many schools send to us 
for approval outlines of locally pre- 
pared courses. and we have approved 
over a hundred such locally de- 
veloped courses for State credit 
within the past year. One of the most 
interesting is the Madison Project at 
Syracuse. This is a combined opera- 
tion of Syracuse University and the 
Sy racuse public schools. It goes all 
the way down to the fourth grade and 
its intent is to ascertain just how 
much of higher mathematics, as we 
normally thought of it, can be taught 
successfully to students at that level. 

I would say that the biggest change 
into which we are running is an in- 
tangible. Teachers of mathematics 
all over the State are reacting to a 
very favorable climate of opinion, 
and they are reacting very positively. 





PICTURED IN THE STUDIO of the nationally televised Continental Classroom is Frank 
Hawthorne (left), supervisor of mathematics education, State Education Department. Dr. Julius 
H. Hlavaty, national teacher of the course “ Teaching of Modern Algebra.” is shown going 


over charts and information with Mr. Hawthorne. 


Featured as a guest lecturer on the 


January 24, 1961 lesson, Mr. Hawthorne also participated in a symposium. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 





Twenty Area Meetings Arranged 


_— BUREAU OF GUIDANCE HAS ARRANGED 
a series of 20 area meetings to be held 
with respect to Title V-A, Guidance and 
Counseling. of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act during the weeks of March 12. 
March 20 and April 10. 


will review present progress and lead dis- 


Bureau personnel 


cussions on 1961-62 application proce- 
dures, standards for participation. and eval- 
uation of guidance services and guidance 
two future 


information for teachers. the 


areas of emphasis. Meetings will start at 
1:30 p.m. at the following locations and on 


the dates specified : 
March 8 


State University 


Buffalo 


College of Education at 


March 14 
New Hyde Park Memorial High School 


Mareh 15 
The Wheatley School, Old Westbury 
March 20 


State University 


Albany 


College of Education at 


March 21 
State University 
Brockport 
Board of Education, Jamestown 

Education at 


College of Education at 


State University College of 
Oneonta 
District Superintendent’s Office, Riverhead 
March 22 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Dix Hill 
State University College of Education at 
Geneseo 
Ithaca High School 
March 23 
Alfred University 
April 11 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 
Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls 
State University College of Education at 
New Paltz 
April 12 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
Bedford Hills 
Carthage Central Junior-Senior High School 
April 13 
North Syracuse Central School 
State University College of Education at 
Plattsburgh 
April 14 


Fisher Elementary School, Mohawk 





Bureau Sponsors Albany Conference 


The Bureau of Guidance recently spon- 
sored an invitational conference in Albany 
for directors and supervisors of guidance 
services from the top 50 school systems 
in enrollment. 

Following greetings from Dr. Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Edu- 
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cation, Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Com- 
missioner, discussed “ Investments in the 
Future,” the Regents proposals for the 
extension and improvement of education 
in New York State. 

Particular emphasis was placed upon 
their recommendations for higher educa- 


tion and the five-year program in the area 
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if identification and encouragement of tal- parents and plans for Title V-A of the 


ent among culturally deprived groups. National Defense Education Act. 7 
Highlights from the Bureau of Guidance : 

wii : f At the closing session, pupil personnel 
were also presented at the opening session ‘ é 
—F ; Spa services were discussed by a Department 
by Bruce E. Shear. Director. Division of é ee 
panel composed of Dr. Leo V. Feichtner, 


Pupil Personnel Services, and the Bureau . 
Chief. Bureau of Health Service; Robert 


of Guidance supervisors 
E. Minnich. associate in school attendance: 


Discussion groups on two ensuing days 
Anthony J. Pelone. Chief, Bureau for 


considered the topics of guidance and 
counseling for pupils from low socioeco- Handicapped Children, and William A, 
nomic backgrounds. inservice education of Sivers. Jr.. Chief, Bureau of Psychological 


counselors, availability of pupil records to Services. 





‘allout Shelter Receives Inspection 





CIVILIAN PREPAREDNESS: Commissioner Allen and Lt. Gen. Francis W. Farrell (USA, 
Ret.), newly appointed director of the State Civil Defense Commission, inspect the family 





fallout shelter exhibited recently in the State Education Building. This shelter is one of a | 
number which the Civil Defense Commission has placed at strategic locations throughout the 
State for public viewing. Materials for a shelter of this type, which will accommodate four 


people, cost approximately $250. 
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Bureau Receives Service Plaque 





ADMIRING THE PLAQUE presented to the Bureau for Handicapped Children by the 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations of New York State are, left to right: Betty Moore and 
Joan Folmsbee, members of the clerical staff of the Bureau for Handicapped Children, and 


Ray F. Simches, associate in the Bureau. 


The Bureau for Handicapped Children, 
State Education Department, was among 
recipients of service awards presented by 
the United Cerebral Palsy Associations of 
New York State at their semiannual con- 
ference held in Schenectady on January 
27-28, 1961. The award presented to the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, the first 
of its kind made by this organization, is in 
recognition for public service in its work 
with schools and agencies in promoting 
educational programs and related services 
for children who are cerebral palsied. Dr. 
Anthony J. Pelone, Chief of the Bureau, 
who accepted the award in its behalf, also 
addressed the banquet meeting on “ Special 
Education’s Present Challenge: The Child 
Who is Multiply Handicapped.” 

During the presentation, attention was 


called to the Bureau’s role in stimulating 


The award was presented in January. 


the growth of services to cerebral palsied 
children as reflected in the increase of 
classes from 3 in 1947 to 57 classes serving 
681 children during the 1959-60 school 
year. 

Ray F. Simches, associate in education 
of the handicapped, was active in the con- 
ference sessions and participated in a panel 
discussion dealing with educational and 
rehabilitative services in New York State. 





Receives Award 

Charles D. Becker, associate in education 
of the mentally retarded, was the recipient 
of an award made by the Erie County 
Chapter of the Association for the Help 
of Retarded Children at its meeting in 


January. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECEATION 





‘ducation on Cigarette Smoking 


Mary B. Raprarort 
{ssociate, Health and Safety 


Education 


YTUDIES IN MANY OTHER COUNTRIES AS 
S well as in our own have indicated that 
cigarette smokers are more likely to die 
from lung cancer than noncigarette smok- 
ers. Extensive experiments have indicated 
that a variety of cancer-causing substances 
Also. about 50 


percent more cigarette smokers than non- 


exist in cigarette smoke. 


smokers are likely to have a fatal heart 
attack. 

Schools have a definite responsibility lo 
teach the effects of smoking tobacco on 
humans in their health education programs. 
Pupils must have careful guidance and 
instruction to help them to realize that the 
use of tobacco is detrimental. 

Schools have a gigantic task in contra- 
indicating the influence of tobacco adver- 
tisements. Research has revealed that the 
influence of smoking by the pupils’ parents 
has to be considered. While some parents 
may oppose the use of tobacco, others 
smoke themselves and may look upon smok- 
ing by teenagers with indifference or even 
Such 


problems concerning the nonuse of tobacco. 


approval, situations raise knotty 
If schools are to fulfill their function in 
educating pupils regarding the effects of 
use of tobacco, a carefully planned pro- 
eram is essential. 
Emotional exhortations through crusades 
or lectures have been of little avail. The 
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Sees schools as having definite 
responsibility to teach that 
smoking is detrimental 


pros and cons need to be presented for 


class discussion with the pupils skillfully 
euided in their investigations regarding 
present-day findings and understanding. 
An objective. tactful approach to such 
study and sound facts well taught are 
essential if the school is to help pupils to 
make a wise decision relative to the use of 
tobacco. 

Such discussion can be readily motivated 
as the interest exists. Questions such as 
the following may start the study: 


1. Why do people smoke? 

2. How does a person start smok- 
ing? 

3. Why are athletes advised not to 
use tobacco in any form? 

1. What does smoking contribute 
to sound health status? 

5. What reasons can be given to in- 
dicate that smoking is detri- 
mental to health status? 

6. Why did the New York State 
Legislature pass the following 
law? “A person who sells, pays 
for or furnishes any cigar, ciga- 
rette or tobacco in any of its 
forms to any child actually or 
apparently under the age of 18 
years is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

7. Should a school sanction smok- 
ing by teenagers on its premises? 

8 What methods are used by ad- 
vertisers to increase the sale of 
tobacco through the use of ciga- 
rettes, cigars and pipe smoking? 
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9. How much money is spent an- 
nually in the United States for 
tobacco and its products? 

10. Why do teenagers smoke? 


Our health teachers frequently organize 
the pupils in committees to look up mate- 
rials about smoking tobacco from reliable 
sources and to have conferences with health 
consultants who are aware of the com- 
plicated factors involved in this health 
problem. The committee findings are pre- 

individuals or panels to the 
Then all the students 


sented by 
others in the class. 
consider and discuss the facts presented. 

The value of such presentation is en- 
hanced because the pupils make the investi- 
gations and pool the ideas with their peers 


This stimu- 


in determining conclusions. 
lates thinking and an exchange of ideas. 
Also, the student realizes that the decision 
must be made by him. Many research 
findings are indicating relationship be- 
tween duration and intensity of cigarette 
smoking with the incidence of lung cancer. 
Another important fact is the greater inci- 
dence of heart disease among smokers as 
compared with nonsmokers. 

One of the most important objectives in 
health education is prevention since smok- 
ing, once started, is a difficult habit to 
break. 
responsibility to give information before 
Are they 


Schools have the opportunity and 


young people become addicted. 


meeting this challenge? 





Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


—D" ISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 


NEW YORK CITY APPEAL (reopening) 
(procedure) — TEACHERS (license) PHYs- 
ICAL EXAMINATION (teacher) — DISCRIM- 


INATION — COURTS EDUCATION LAW, 
§ 310 
Appellant's first appeal was sustained to extent 
of remanding matter to respondent to deter- 
mine whether presence of abdominal mass, 
which appellant refused to have removed, 
would impair her ability to teach either in 
present or near future — second appeal sought 
to review determination by respondent that 
appellant was not fit for teaching duties in 
present or near future — appeal dismissed on 
basis of medical findings subsequently 
appellant commenced court proceeding to have 
license restored — Court pointed out appellant 
failed to show decisions were arbitrary (Edu- 
cation Law, § 310; Civil Practice Act, § 1286) 
appellant seeks to reopen on basis her reli- 
gious belief as Christian Scientist, rather than 
physical condition, caused refusal to return 
license — determination made in first decision 
on alleged discrimination — appellant's religion 
had no effect upon determination — application 
to reopen denied. 


Matter of Hubbard, Decision No. 6864 
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BIDS (adver- 


CONTRACT (miscellaneous) 
GENERAL ML- 


tisement) (specifications) 
NICIPAL LAW, § 103 
Appeal from award of contract for laundry 
service for towels and swim suits — omissions 
in notice to bidders was cured when specifica- 
tions and bid forms supplied statement as to 
time and place when bids were to be publicly 
opened and read (General Municipal Law, 
§ 103) —respondent reserved right to accept 
bids by items or whole for towels and swim 
suits — successful bidder was lowest in the 
aggregate — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Lakeside Laundry, Decision No. 6862 


CONTRACT (public works) BIDS (adver- 
tisement) (specifications) (supplies) 
Appellant, lowest bidder for painting contract, 
contends contract should have been awarded 
to him — appellant failed to supply informa- 
tion required as to brands of paint and paint 
supplies — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Wichard, Decision No. 6863 


NEW YORK CITY — EXAMINATION (inter- 
view) 

No basis to interfere with respondent's deter- 
mination refusing to grant appellant satisfactory 
rating in interview test of examination for 
license as teacher of common branch subjects 
in day elementary schools. 

Matter of Goldstein, Decision No. 6865 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Homemaking Education for Adolescents 


Cites several areas in which homemaking 


education makes a unique contribution 


RutH-ELLEN OSTLER 
{ssociate in Home Economics 


Education 


HE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS MAY 
T.0 be those most important in formal 
education and frequently provide the great- 
est challenges to the teaching and admin- 
istrative staff. Adolescence is not always 
the period of “storm and stress” much 
literature would lead one to believe. It 
is. however. a period when greater self- 
understanding and independence, as _ well 
as recognition and approval by family 
and peers, security and participation in a 
multitude of satisfying activities, are sought 
hy the early adolescent. 

The pace of social change in today’s 
world as it affects every facet of life, pre- 
senting unprecedented challenges to the 
youth and families of our Nation, was rec- 
ognized by participants in the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth.' 
The conference reemphasized the family as 
a central force for democracy and the 
essential nature of improved, strengthened 
understandings and relationships between 
individuals and family members in_pre- 
serving that force. 

“In the junior high school, pupils learn 
attitudes, ways of behaving, social skills, 


to development of teenagers 


knowledge, habits and appreciations. They 
learn from what is taught, those who teach 
and from the setting in which instruction 
occurs.” * As every student learns in terms 
of his own physical, social and emotional 
characteristics, the challenge to accept and 
develop the differences among individuals 
is one of the great and persisting problems 
facing all who share the responsibility for 
teaching. Flexibility in programing must 
be provided to adapt to growth rates as 
they vary widely at the early secondary 
level. 

With reference to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Dr. James Conant has stated that 
“all girls should receive instruction in 


home economics ....”* This need is em- 
phasized when one considers the kinds of 
home responsibilities assumed by girls of 
this age level and the contribution which 
can be made to harmonious personal and 
family relationships now and in the future. 

The New York State program for home- 
making education at this level is neither 
“general-introductory” nor “exploratory” 
but offers to the young teenager learnings 
which take cognizance of his emerging 


' Conference Proceedings: 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. Washington, 
D.C.: Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth, Inc. 1960. 
* Baughnan, M. Dale. Educational Leadership Magazine. “The Awkward Age” Vol. 18. No. 3. 


December 1960. p. 142. 


‘Conant, James B. Education in the Junior High School Years: Some Recommendations. N.J. 


Educational Testing Service, 1960. 
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needs by stimulating interest in sharing 
family responsibilities, helping to adjust 
to social and family groups and _ provid- 
ing opportunities to develop some basic 
With major concern 
living. 


homemaking skills. 
for improved home and_ family 
learning experiences take place in informal 
homelike settings. Homemaking education 
makes its unique contribution to the per- 
sonal development of each student through 
experiences carefully planned as a part of 
a progressive sequence of learnings in rela- 
tion to six areas: 


1. Looking my best 

2. Selecting and preparing foods for 
health 

3. Helping at home 

1. Enjoying and caring for young 


children 


5. Living happily with family and 
friends 
6. Helping with my clothes 


With selection made according to the 
needs, interests and abilities of the stu- 
dents in the local community, approxi- 
mately equal time should be devoted to 
each of three units at the seventh grade and 
to the remaining three at the eighth grade 
level. 

Recognizing the real significance of the 
scope of learnings in homemaking encour- 
through working cooperatively in 
groups and developing creativity and re- 


aged 


sourcefulness, attitudes, opinions and val- 
ues, judgment and some ability to make 


decisions, the need for sufficient time, space 


and facilities is apparent. 

While the Regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education do not mandate any 
particular time allotment to music, art, 
homemaking, industrial arts and other sub- 
jects at the seventh and eighth grade level. 
and while various time allotments are in 
practice, such as one or two periods a week 
for a year, or five periods a week for a 
block of 10 to 20 weeks, the organization 
pattern for homemaking frequently used 
in thé seventh and eighth grades of junior 
high schools throughout the State is four 
or five periods a week for a 20 week period 
at each grade level. This schedule is rec- 
ommended as being desirable since it pro- 
vides a continuity in sequence of learning. 

In the junior high school homemaking 
center well-planned space, equipment and 
furnishings should be flexibly arranged to 
permit variation in teaching procedures. 
Careful selection of facilities will provide 
a setting in which realistic learning experi- 
ences are possible in all phases of home- 
making with emphasis on_ relationships. 
management and consumer education. 

The junior high school homemaking 


teacher has a distinct responsibility to 


understand clearly all developmental as- 
pects of youth at this level. She must be 
vitally concerned with providing opportu- 
nities for optimum growth within the wide 
range of individual differences which exist 
to a greater extent at this level than in 
childhood or the older adolescent group. 





Teachers Meeting Slated 

The 11th annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Mathematics Teachers of New York 
State will be held at the Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, May 5-6, 1961. The coordinator 
of the meeting will be Edward E. Sherley, 
Mount Pleasant High School, Schenectady. 
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April Conference Planned 

The annual conference of the New York 
State Counselors Association 
held April 20-22 at the Hotel Manger in 
Rochester. The theme for the conference 
will be “ Guidance Horizons: 


will be 


Directions. 


Developments, Dimensions.” 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





The School Dining Room 


Attractive and utilitarian dining room 


K. ELizABETH LAMSON 
Assistant, School Lunch 


Administration 


A PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT IN’ THE 
school dining room provides a suit- 
able background for learning experiences 
during the meal period. Good physical 
arrangements and appearance of the room 
and cooperative attitudes of adults and 
children can work together to make the 


meal period enjoyable. 


Physical Facilities 

Adequate space is needed for each child 
to be seated comfortably. An allowance 
of 10 to 12 square feet of floor space per 
person is the minimum recommendation. 
It is possible to select tables and chairs of 
medium height comfortable for students 
of all ages and for adult groups. Chairs 
are more comfortable than bench seats and 
encourage better posture. Children are 
less apt to crowd, making good behavior 
and discipline easier to maintain. Benches 
should not be considered except in situa- 
tions where the room must be cleared fre- 
quently and custodial services are a prob- 
lem. ‘Tables seating four to six persons 
are preferred, especially in secondary 
schools. Seating in small groups encour- 
ages sociability, quiet conversation and a 
relaxing atmosphere during the lunch 
period. 

A quiet room makes it possible for chil- 


dren to enjoy their meals, There is a 
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seen as aid to learning experience 


vast difference between the noise created 
by a room full of orderly children enjoying 
their meal and the noise of confusion or 
misbehavior. Acoustical ceilings are used 
in the majority of school dining rooms. 
Fabric draperies and porous wall and floor 
treatments absorb noise. Large pegboards 
on the walls serve the dual purpose of re- 
ducing sound and providing backgrounds 
for displays of student art. Large areas 
generate more noise than small spaces. 
Many schools build more than one dining 
area or break the space by partially drawn 
sliding partitions of plastic or wood. The 
use of portable screens between groups of 
tables has also proven effective as a noise 


breaker. 


fir and Light Important 

Ventilation in the dining room is a com- 
fort feature that is often overlooked. Adults 
or students may be assigned responsibility 
for seeing that the air in the room is fresh 
during the eating period and in prepara- 
tion for new groups. Playrooms and gym- 
nasiums when used as dining areas should 
be especially well aired before children 
arrive to eat their meals. 

Adequate lighting adds to the attractive- 
ness of the room and the food. Glaring 
lights or a dark room create unrest which 
prevents leisurely enjoyment of the meal. 
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Making the Dining Room Attractive 


Color plays an important role in making 
the dining room attractive. Tones which 
are restful and pleasing to children provide 
a background for pleasure in eating. When 
students participate in planning the decor- 
ation of the dining area, possibly through 
their art classes, they feel they are a part 
of the program. The opportunity to choose 
serving trays and dishes adds to their per- 
sonal pride in this part of the school. 

Cork wall strips or pegbhoards furnish 
an opportunity for displays of student art. 
Appropriate table centerpieces and serving 
counter decorations may be made by classes 
Murals of water paints are often 
Some or all of these 


in turn. 
used on the walls. 
decorations are possible as a result of regu- 
lar student activities in every school. 
Plans should be made for the elimina- 
tion of unsightly waste disposal and tray- 
return areas. A covered bench will conceal 
waste cans placed in the dining room. 
Prompt removal at the end of each serving 
period reduces the space which they re- 


A direct chute to the incinerator 


quire. 

and slots under the dish-return window for 
depositing paper, waste or silver have 
solved this problem in some schools.  Stu- 


dent helpers are usually eager to assist in 


keeping this area orderly. 


Responsibilities Assigned 

Standards for the appearance of tables 
and eating area at the end of the meal 
should be the same as those expected in 
the home with each child given responsibil- 
ity for keeping his space neat and clean. 
Freshly washed cloths or sponges may be 
available for the children to use as needed. 
In many schools hosts and hostesses are 
assigned at each grade level to remind 
fellow pupils of their responsibilities and 
to check appearance of the space at the 
end of the meal period. Class planned 
projects in citizenship education may be 


applied to practices in the dining room. 
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Happy associations with meals develop 
food habits and food 
contribute to good nutrition of children and 


acceptance which 


adults. Students of all ages may be moti- 
vated to take pride in the appearance and 
atmosphere of all areas of their school. A 
well planned, attractive dining room helps 
to make each school meal a pleasant and 


worthwhile experience. 





Bureau Gets Citation 

The Bureau of Business and Distributive 
Education of the State Education Depart- 
ment has been presented with a United 
States Treasury citation “in recognition 
of the high degree of participation of the 
people of this unit in the recent effort to 
increase treasury bond purchasers among 


State employees.” 





Dr. Kaplan Receives Degree 

Bernard A. Kaplan, associate in educa- 
tion guidance. Bureau of Guidance. re- 
cently received his Ph.D. degree from the 
graduate school of Cornell University. Dr. 
Kaplan’s dissertation was entitled “* Pro- 
fessional Problems of Beginning Full-Time 
Counselors in New York State Secondary 
Schools.” 





Appointed to Council 

Carl J. Freudenreich, Chief, Bureau of 
Teacher Education and Certification, State 
Education Department, has been appointed 
associate chairman of the Committee on 
Certification and Preparation of Teachers. 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The council is an organization involv- 
ing about 60,000 elementary, secondary 


and college members and subscribers. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT EDUCATION 





Bureau inaugurates packet distribution 


project to parents of three-year-olds 


for learning at home 
r 


Venture in Parent Education 


Myra Wooprurr 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education 


D‘ SHERWOOD 8S. QUICK, SUPERVISING 
principal, Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 30, Valley Stream, distributed in 
January a packet of materials to parents 
of three-year-old children. In essence the 
packet contains a variety of suggestions 
by which the parents can enrich the learn- 
ing of their young children at home. 

Many parents of young children show 
keen interest in helping their children to 
he ready for school. But they are some- 
times puzzled as to what to do. The packet 
contains a great variety of practical sug- 
gestions, such as helping children to know 
correct names of objects in their immediate 
environment, talking with them about what 
they see on trips, helping them to enjoy 
numbers and to hear words spoken cor- 
rectly. 

The packet is neatly enclosed in an en- 
velope with an attractive cover. Enclosed 
are the following materials: 

® Guideposts to Learning and Grow- 

ing, a one-page leaflet which not 
only stresses how children learn 
but also points out the importance 
of the child’s emerging self concept 
and its influence on his learning 

® Stories for Reading to Children, a 

carefully selected list of books for 
young children 
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® Parents— You Can Help Your 
Child Succeed in Arithmetic by Dr. 
Lois Knowles, a digest of an article 
by the same title, contains ideas 
about helping children to enjoy 
numbers. 


@ Help Your Child Be Ready for 
Reading by Ruth B. Hewitt and 
Clyde B. Hewitt is a leaflet giving 
practical suggestions for helping 
children to enjoy and appreciate 
books and stories, to have meaning- 
ful experiences and to build their 
vocabularies. 

@ 4 Plea for Preschool Eye Care by 
Dr. R. T. Blackhurst stresses the 
importance of early eye care and 
elimination of defects. 

®@ Our Speech Grows as We Grow by 
Kathryn A. Dunn and Judith L. 
Troy is an application of principles 
of child growth and development 
to the area of speech. Contains sug- 
gestions about enunciating clearly 
to children. 

@ References for Parents, a list of 
free or inexpensive pamphlets for 
parents who wish to read further 


In addition to these materials mentioned 
above the packet also includes a friendly 
note of welcome and explanation to the par- 
ents from the supervising principal. The 
presidents of the three parent teacher asso- 


ciations in the school district have jointly 
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included a welcoming letter explaining the 
purpose of the parent teacher associations 
and inviting parent participation, 

Finally the packet contains a letter from 
the president of the school board including 
a welcome, explaining about the school 
district and listing the names of school 
board members with their terms. 

Maurice E. St. Mary, principal of Forest 
Road School in Valley Stream is much 
interested in the packet distribution plan. 
He writes “ We expect to follow it up with 
an evaluation form to a sampling of these 


If this 


first venture proves of value, Mr. St. Mary 


parents around April or May.” 


expects the school district to make a wider 
distribution of the packet to more parents 
of preschool children another year. But 


Mr. 


St. Mary is much interested in this experi- 


experimentation is not to end there. 





determine 


ment in parent education to 
whether it affects children’s readiness for 
reading. Although research evidence indi- 
cates that readiness is primarily a mattet 
of maturation, educators are well aware of 
the handicap to the young child who comes 
from a home where there is no reading, 
limited conversation and little intellectual 
stimulation. 

Union Free School District No. 30 is to 
be congratulated on this experiment with 
Undoubtedly, 


this packet will receive a warm welcome 


parents of three-year-olds. 


from many young parents who are reach- 
ing for information which will help thei: 
It should 


also help parents to feel that the school 


children to be ready for school. 


administrators realize their significant part- 
nership with the school in their children’s 


education. 





Rowland H. Ross Elected 


Rowland H. Ross, principal of Hastings- 
on-Hudson High School, was elected as 
new president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Secondary School 
trators (formerly New York State Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals ) at the 


Adminis- 


76th annual conference held in Syracuse. 
December 11-13. 

Other officers named at the conference 
included: Vice presidents, John H. Fuller, 
Floral Park; Lynn J. Secor, Cobleskill: 
Thomas B. New Hyde Park: 
Leland C. Batavia: immediate 
past president, Dr. William D. 
Albany; treasurer, Loren F. Bulles, West- 
Stanley R. Allen, Hewlett, remains 


Langley. 
Sanborn, 
Firman, 


port. 
as coordinator with the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, and 
T. Walsh McQuillan, Albany, will continue 


to serve as executive secretary. 
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Rowland H. Ross 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 





Division Conducts Three Seminars 


During February the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education of the New York State 
Education Department initiated a series of 
seminars on trends in elementary educa- 
tion affecting supervision and curriculum 


continued — in 


development. The series 
March. 
Three outstanding authorities were 


brought to the Department to conduct each 
of three sessions of the seminar. 

On February 14, Dr. Robert H. Ander- 
son of Harvard University discussed team 
teaching in grades K—6, the discussion fol- 
lowing the presentation of a working paper 
on this topic. 

Dean Willard C. Olson of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, on March 6, 
discussed research on the learning process 
as it affects modern school organization 
and the curriculum. 

Dr. John L. 


of California at Los Angeles, on March 10, 


Goodlad of the University 


presented his concept of the ungraded pri- 
mary unit. 

Each of these seminar consultants is a 
top level authority in his field. 

In addition to the elementary education 
staff, others participating in the seminars 
were Commissioner Allen, Deputy Com- 
missioner Nyquist, Dr. Walter Crewson and 
Dr. Warren W. Knox. 


from other divisions of the Department that 


Representatives 


are concerned with elementary education 
were invited guests. For purposes of full 
exploration of the topics and discussion it 
was necessary to limit the attendance to 
approximately 40 persons for each of the 


three sessions. 
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DR. ROBERT H. ANDERSON, Harvard Uni- 


versity, lecturer at one of the sessions of the 


Department's seminar on elementary education. 





Serves as Consultant 


Elizabeth J. Ewell. associate in education 
guidance, was recently invited to serve as a 
consultant at a conference held in Detroit 
and sponsored by the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission of Michigan. Dr. 
Samuel M. Brownell, superintendent, De- 
schools, the keynote 


troit public gave 


address. 
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STATE MUSEUM 








Inservice Training at Museum 





THE USE of ecological exhibits in teaching conservation concepts to elementary pupils is 
demonstrated by a Museum instructor in the Education Department. 


Elementary and junior high school teach- 
ers who are planning to visit the State Mu- 
seum with their classes can now enroll in an 
informal teacher-training course which in- 
cludes a one and one-half hour demonstra- 
The 


demonstration is presented to one teacher 


tion of Museum education methods. 


at a time while the teacher’s class is receiv- 
ing a Museum lesson tour. (The students 
become a “demonstration class” and the 


teacher, an “ observer.”) The purpose of 
the training is to help improve instruction 
in science throughout the State by encour- 
aging teachers to make greater use of Mu- 


seum resources in their teaching. 
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Instruction is given by correspondence 
and demonstration over a period of several 


days. Four steps are involved: 


l. After making an appointment, the 
teacher prepares herself and her 
class for the trip using the ma- 
terials, information and _ sugges- 
tions provided by the Museum. 


ho 


On the day of the visit a Museum 
instructor demonstrates methods 
adaptable to the classroom and 
techniques for using the perma- 
nent exhibits of the Museum. 

3. Back in school the teacher con- 
ducts followup activities aided by 
materials from the Museum. 


(Concluded on page 200) 
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HEALTH SERVICE 





School Health Workers Meet 





oe 2 


\\ 


Ss 


LISTENING to presentation speech by Mrs. Angeline Hover (at rostrum) in 
Association 


New York State School Nurse-Teacher 





‘ 





Wy 


making the 


Award are, left to right: Dr. Leo \V. 


Feichtner, Chief, Bureau of Health Service; Dorothy C. Tipple, associate in school nursing, 
recipient of the award, and Julia Oscadel, president of the New York State School Nurse-Teacher 


Association. 


Dorothy C. Tipple, associate in school 
nursing, Bureau of Health Service, was 
honored by the New York State School 
Nurse-Teacher Association at their annual 
meeting held in January in Syracuse. 

Miss Tipple was presented the New York 
State School 
Award in recognition of her “ 


Nurse-Teacher Association 
outstanding 
service as a school nurse-teacher — the 
ideal blending of both the ideal nurse and 
the ideal teacher.” 

Mrs. Angeline Hover, sister of Miss Tip- 
ple and also a school nurse-teacher, was 
selected by the association to present the 
award to her sister. 

Following the presentation of the award, 
Miss Julia Oscadel, president, New York 
State School 


Nurse-Teacher Association, 
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Mrs. Hover is the sister of Miss Tipple. 


Allen, in 
which he extended congratulations to Miss 
Tipple. Dr. Allen stated that Miss Tipple 
is an exemplification of the thousands of 


read a letter from Commissioner 


public servants who are rendering a serv- 
ice above and beyond the requirements of 
her position. He cited the inservice train- 
ing programs for new school nurse-teachers 
and for those in supervisory positions as 
examples of her leadership in school health. 
Miss Tipple has represented the school 
nurse-teachers and the Department in na- 
tional organizations devoted to school 
health and nursing for many years. Within 
the past year she spoke at sessions of the 
American Medical Association, American 
School Health Association, and to nurses 


in Massachusetts, Virginia and Ohio. 
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Workshops for School Nurse-Teachers 


Last year the Bureau of Health Service 
for 


nurse-teachers in supervisory or leadership 


sponsored three workshops school 


positions. The response was so great that 
a second series has been planned for 1961. 

Dorothy C. Tipple, associate in school 
nursing, Bureau of Health Service, will be 
the workshop leader. The topic will be on 
the responsibilities of the school nurse- 
teacher for inservice education related to 


the school health program. 


Schedule Announced 


The following is the schedule for the 
1961 workshops: 
Monday, April 17 


State University College of Education at 
Albany; Brubacher Hall 


Wednesday, April 19 

Sweetbriar School, Smithtown 
Thursday, April 20 

Adelphi College, Garden City 
Friday, April 21 

Holmes School, Mt. Vernon 


>= 
od 


Tuesday, April 
State University College of Education at 
Buffalo 

Wednesday, April 26 
Elmira College 

Thursday, April 27 


Syracuse University 


School superintendents and supervising 
principals are urged to designate a school 
nurse-teacher to attend one of these confer- 
ences. A school nurse-teacher in super- 
visory or administrative position, whether 
designated as chief school nurse, coordina- 
tor of nurses, nurse supervisor or a similar 
category, will profit materially from attend- 
ance and participation. 

Since arrangements for luncheon must 
be made in advance, it will be necessary 
to have advance registration. Conference 
material for the participants will be mailed 
to each person enrolled prior to the meet- 
ings. Advance registrations should be 


made with the Bureau of Health Service. 
State Education Department. Albany 1. 





ae a 
Inservice Training at Museum 
(Concluded from page 198) 

1. Finally, the teacher prepares an 
evaluation of the experience for 
use by her principal in appraising 
the educational value of the trip 
and by the Museum in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach to inservice training. 


Instruction in conservation study and 
in rock and mineral study is available at 
the present time. Teachers wishing to par- 
ticipate should communicate with the Mu- 
State 


seum education office, Education 


Building, Albany 1. 
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Administrators’ Conference 
of Rochester 


sponsored a two-day seminar for chief 


The University recently 
school administrators on guidance policy 
and practice. Serving as resource person- 
nel from the Bureau of Guidance were Dr. 
Hubert W. Houghton, who also spoke al 
the opening session on “ The Elements of 
a Sound Guidance Program,” and Elizabeth 
J. Ewell, who also appeared on a panel 
considering problems and issues in guid- 
ance. Dr. Robert Mathewson, professor of 
education, board of higher education, New 
York, addressed the conference on “ The 
Utilization of Guidance Personnel.” 
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Significant Growth in Health Program 


Increase in numbers of school nurse-teachers 


and growth in scope of school health 


Tipece. RN. 


{ssociate in School Nursing 


CHOOL NURSE-TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
State passed a new milestone this year 


number employed by boards of 


Dorotuy 


when the 
education exceeded 2.000 for the first time. 
The number has doubled in the past 10 
years. The rapidity of growth is evidence 
that boards of education, school adminis- 
trators, parents and the public at large are 
keenly aware of the value of the health 
program in the schools. 

In 1920, there were fewer than 200 
school nurse-teachers employed by boards 
of education in New York State. (All fig- 
ures exclude New York City, Buffalo and 
Rochester. ) 
steady but comparatively moderate in pace 


The growth in numbers was 


for the next 30 years until, in 1950, the 
1.000 mark was reached. The growth dur- 
ing the past 10 years reflects, in part, the 
13.5 percent increase in elementary and sec- 
Additionally. 
as required by law, school health services 


ondary school enrollments. 


have been provided for the first time to 
over 500 nonpublic schools by local boards 
of education. This means that the total 
number of children receiving school health 
services has increased at a proportionately 
ereater rate than has the number of school 
nurse-teachers. Despite the increase in the 
number of school nurse-teachers, the aver- 
age pupil load has likewise increased since 
1950 and 

maximums. 


far exceeds the recommended 


More significant than the increase in 


numbers is the growth in the scope of the 


March 
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program seen as marked progress 


school health program. For several dec- 
nurse-teacher functioned 
“detector.” At first the 


prime target of her sleuthing activities was 


ades, the school 
primarily as a 
communicable disease. As advancements in 
the field of medicine began to minimize 
this hazard to children, her efforts were 
focused on detection of physical conditions 
which could handicap a child’s school prog- 
still 


functions related to both these activities. 


ress. The school nurse-teacher has 
but we have begun to recognize that the 
school is in a unique position to assume 
leadership in a more positive way — the 
promotion of health through education. 
School health programs are now becoming 
an integral part of the accepted educational 
pattern for all pupils and the role of the 
school nurse-teacher has correspondingly 
advanced to that of an educator. 

As these concepts have developed, the 
work of the school nurse-teacher has as- 
sumed new dimensions. We can no longer 
measure her activities in terms of numbers 
We must 


use the same yardstick which is used to 


of services rendered to pupils. 


evaluate other educational endeavers — an 
informed pupil moving toward intelligent 
self-direction. 

Marked 


preparation of the school nurse-teacher has 


progress in the educational 


been the inevitable accompaniment of her 
In 1920, the 


nurse-teacher was required to have 12 hours 


changing role in the school. 
(Concluded on page 204) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 








Discussion Guide Issued by Bureau 


yew BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION HAS 
prepared an Administrator's Manual 
and Discussion Guide to assist adult groups 
in a study of * The National Purpose.” The 
need for this leadership aid stems from 
today’s concern for public affairs programs 
for adults and the wide interest in discus- 
sions about * The National Purpose ” gen- 
erated by a series of articles appearing in 
Life magazine and The New York Times 
during May and June last year. 

The series was an attempt to obtain a 
cross section of intelligent American opin- 
ion. To this end the writers chosen were 
Adlai E. Stevenson, Archibald MacLeish, 
David Sarnoff, Billy Graham. John W. 
Gardner, Clinton Rossiter, Albert Wohlstet- 
ter, James Reston, Walter Lippmann, with 
John K. Jessup setting the stage. These 
articles are now available in paper-back 
book form and will serve as the basic mate- 
rial for adult discussion groups. 

“The National Pur- 


program as a reading-reaction-dis- 


Information about 
pose ” 
cussion activity was provided at the Bu- 
reau-conducted leadership workshops for 
adult education directors last fall as one 
of the current curriculum possibilities in 
public affairs education. Public 
adult educators and others are enthusiastic 


school 


about the program and have requested help 


in initiating the activity and with study 


materials. To date, about one hundred 
requests for assistance have been received 
from local school districts. 

The manual provides sufficient informa- 
tion and suggestions to enable the director 
of adult education or other leaders to estab- 
lish discussion programs using local leader- 
ship. The aid is organized in seven sec- 
tions, with each section designed to cover 
a special phase of the activity. Two sec- 


tions on administration deal with the 
course objectives and the various formats, 
schedules and leadership combinations best 
suited for this type of program. Three 
sections will assist the teacher or leader 
of the group by providing a set of discus- 
sion questions for each of the 10 articles. 
a combination procedural guide and self- 
evaluation sheet, as well as principles and 
techniques for discussions on this type of 
subject matter. For the student or adult 
participant there is a study guide for each 
of the articles and a statement of the role 
of the individual in a group discussion. 

{dministrator’s 


for “ The 


National Purpose” is available to school 


Single copies of the 
Vanual and Discussion Guide 
districts Bureau. 


Scho ils 


upon request to the 


may reproduce sections of the 


manual for the use of leaders and students. 





Two Schools Admitted to University 


The Board of Regents has approved ad- 
mission of two secondary schools to The 
University of the State of New York. 
Seton Catholic High School, Endicott, was 


approved for a five-year period beginning 
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September 1, 1960, as a four-year high 
school, and Sidney Junior High School. 
Sidney, was approved for a five-year period 
beginning January 1. 1960, as a junior high 


school. 
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White House Conference on Aging 


* Aging with a future” 


Mrs. Henrietta F. Rase 
Assistant in Education for the Aged 


HE THEME OF THE WHITE HOUSE CON- 
ference on Aging, held in the Nation’s 
Capital in January was “ Aging with a Fu- 
ture.” This conference was the culmina- 
tion of 50 State conferences. which were 
preceded by hundreds of regional and 
county meetings dealing with the same 
topic. 
The New York State conference was held 
A full report of 
this preliminary conference was published 
under the title The Added Years — a Major 
Challenge for Our Time, which is available 
at the Office of Aging. State Capitol, 
Albany. 
In announcing the White House Confer- 


in Albany last September. 


ence on Aging. Arthur S. Flemming. for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, stated as its purpose, “I see this 
conference on aging as an intensive. nation- 
wide surveying effort, as well as an invalu- 
able instrument for defining new goals and 
determining how to reach them. The con- 
cept of the White House Conference recog- 
nizes that a climate for ‘aging with a 
future’ is the concern of everyone in our 
land and all levels of our society should 
accept responsibility for action.” 

The plan for the conference adopted by 
the National Advisory Committee called for 
2.800 voting delegates representing the 
States, 


and others. 


national voluntary organizations 
The delegates were assigned 


to small workshops under 20 subject mat- 
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seen as concern 


and responsibility of all citizens 


at all levels of society 


ter sections. One section of the conference 
was on education, which was divided into 
about 


three workgroups: (1) education 


aging, (2) education for the aging. 
(3) education and community service by 
aging. 

The writer participated in the conference 
as a voting delegate, both as a representa- 
tive of Commissioner Allen and as a dele- 
gate of the National Education Association. 
She addressed a session on “ Significant Ac- 
tion Programs in New York State in Edu 
cation for the Aging.” describing in detail 
the existing programs in Syracuse and in 
Woodmere. 

Dr. Carl Minich, director of adult edu- 
cation of the Amherst Central School and 
immediate past president of the National 
Association of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, also served as a delegate of the Na- 
Dr. Minich 


one of the 


tional Education Association. 
was the discussion leader in 
workgroups. 

Each of the subject matter sections de- 
veloped policy statements on major findings 
and made recommendations for action at 
In the 


policy statement by the education section 


the local. State and national level. 


some of the selected high spots include 
these: 

Education for aging is related to 
each aspect of aging and is a part of 
the lifelong learning process. Edu- 
cation for everyone about aging will 
influence community attitudes and 
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actions with respect to aging prob- 
lems. Education for older people en- 
ables those who need and want edu- 
cational activity to enrich their lives 
and continue their usefulness in a 
democratic society. 

The initial stimulation of 
tional programs for, about and by 
the aging should be through institu- 
tions that have publie responsibility 
for education, that in combination, 
have nationwide coverage and have 
the confidence of all groups. 

Opportunities for continuation or 
re-entrance into formal education 
should be expanded. The State 
should provide adequate funds to 
carry out the program on the local 
as well as the State level. The Federal 
Government should participate, not 
only in providing leadership develop- 
ment, but also in providing funds on 
a matching basis. 


educa- 


specific recommendations 


Among the 
adopted by the section on education, the 


following have special implications for 


public schools: 


1. The adult education division of 
the local public schools and State 
departments of education should 
include personnel involved in edu- 
cation of older adults and should 
be represented on State and local 
commissions and committees on 
aging. 

Schools at all levels should ex- 
amine their curriculums to deter- 
mine their adequacy in develop- 
ing positive concepts about the 
aging process and the potentiali- 
ties and needs of older persons. 
Federal, State and local 
ments should provide funds for 
education about aging and for re- 
search and training of profes- 
sional and lay persons. 

Specific responsibility should be 
placed with State departments of 
education for coordinating, 
through a director of adult educa- 
tion, the efforts of various groups 
and agencies to provide more ade- 
quate educational services and op- 
portunities for the aging. 


govern- 
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In closing the conference, Mr. Flemming 
expressed confidence that the policy state- 


ments and recommendations enunciated 


would receive careful study and considera- 
tion by Congress and by State governments 
throughout the country; and that the broad 


goals developed, together with action 


already initiated, show every indication 


that we shall go far in the achievement of 


Aging with a Future.” 





Appointment Made 

Frederick C. Finsterbach has received a 
permanent appointment as professor II 
(industrial education). He is attached to 
the Department’s New York office of the 
Bureau of Vocational Curriculum Develop- 


ment and Teacher Training. 





Growth in Health Program 
(Concluded from page 201) 

of college courses in addition to prepara- 
tion as a professional registered nurse. In 
1938, 


60 hours, and 1961-62 finds us looking 


the requirements were increased to 


another review of 


toward professional 


preparation. A survey made in January 
1960 revealed that over 60 percent of the 
school nurse-teachers employed at that date 
had exceeded the requirements for perma- 
nent certification. Over 40 percent of the 
total number of employed school nurse- 
teachers had a baccalaureate or a master’s 
degree and a large number had matricu- 
lated and were working toward a degree. 
In the last few decades, then, we have 
seen the school nurse-teacher progress from 
a detector and a technician to a nurse- 
educator. Because of her combined skills 
in nursing and teaching, she is able to make 
an unparalleled contribution to the health 


and education of youth. 


Bulletin to the Schools 
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